SHERMAN AND THE SOUTH 


By E. Merton CovuLtTer 


However much Sherman might have agreed with the sentiment 
that “War is hell,” he could never recall having used the words; 
he did say, “You cannot qualify war in harsher terms than I will. 
War is cruelty, and you cannot refine it; and those who brought 
war into our country deserve all the curses and maledictions a people 
can pour out.’* Because Sherman believed in this variety of war- 
fare and more particularly because he used it with great efficiency, 
the South came to detest him most and understand him least of all 
the Union generals who practiced their art in the former Confederacy. 


Sherman was not an uncommon American. He had many of the 
qualities which have been held to be typically American—albeit some 
of them were so exaggerated that they got for him at times the 
reputation of being a peculiar American. There was a great urge 
in him to get on in the world; he wanted tremendously and im- 
patiently to succeed, and when sometimes it seemed to him that he had 
failed he became despondent and wrote down such thoughts as this, 
“T am doomed to be a vagabond, and shall no longer struggle against 
my fate. . . . JI look upon myself as a dead cock in the pit, not 
worthy of further notice. . . .”* He was a strenuous American, 
restless always and intensely industrious. He approached a state of 
continuous nervous agitation. He was rapid in both thought and 
deed, a characteristic which has led some to feel that he thought 
without reason and acted without restraint. He was loquacious; 
there were few if any depths in his being which he would not as 
readily explore in an official report as in a letter to his wife. 

He had a quick and vivid imagination; his march to the sea could 
not have originated otherwise. Doubtless few other generals of his 
time would have thought of such an undertaking or would have at- 
tempted it. In line with his restless nature he believed in rapid and 
thorough work—he was impatient in the extreme with what he con- 
sidered half-way measures. It was the working of this passion to 
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carry a task efficiently to a conclusion that led his compatriots in 
1861 to declare that he was insane when he begged for large re- 
enforcements in Kentucky, and which made Southerners, principally, 
eall him a cruel barbarian when he marched through Georgia and to 
the northward. Cruelty was not remotely concerned with his make- 
up; it was the great American god efficiency which Sherman was 
serving. 

It naturally follows that such a restless character, continuously 
in a state of commotion, could not always be depended upon to ex- 
press his real self. As an eighteenth century Englishman might 
have put it: His mercury was never quite fixed. Thus, was Sherman 
led to make loose statements and wild ones. If from his actions he 
cannot be condemned for barbarous warfare, outgrown since the 
Middle Ages, from his words at least, a damaging case can be built 
up against him. John C. Ropes, the military historian and critic, 
declared that Sherman conducted warfare in Georgia and South 
Carolina “on obselete and barbarous principles,” if his purpose as he 
announced it in his letters was to punish the people for political 
offences.° 

Some defense for Sherman rests in this very weakness of his for 
making extravagant statements; for he announced policies he did 
not act upon, and said things he did not believe, though he did not 
realize it at the time. When peace came he learned better. Accord- 
ing to a staff officer no one got less pleasure out of the horrors of war 
than did Sherman.* He was much more gentle and humane than his 
letters would suggest. But there were two points from which he never 
deviated, upon which, indeed, he became more intensely fixed as time 
went on: He had a consuming contempt and hatred for newspaper 
men, and he despised and almost loathed politicians. He hated 
the former for the too ample use they made of his loquacity and he 
despised the latter for their transparent trickery and insincerity. 

But more particularly how did this man Sherman regard the South 
and how should the South regard Sherman? Plainly enough he was 
not an enemy of the South apart from his four years of warring 
against it to preserve the Union. Instead of hating the South he had 
long been learning it, learning to like it; and when the Civil War 
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broke out he was on the verge of becoming a Southerner, enjoying 
in balmy Louisiana such thoughts as this, “We will drive our tent 
pins and pick out a magnolia under which to sleep the long sleep.’ 
Immediately after his graduation at West Point in 1840, he was sent 
to Florida where he was stationed successively at Fort Pierce, Fort 
Lauderdale, and Picolata. Then he spent four years at Fort Moul- 
trie, in Charleston harbor (1842-1846). During this time he travelled 
extensively over the South and became thoroughly acquainted with 
its people and their problems. He was at Fort Morgan, in Mobile 
harbor, for a short time; he spent a few months at the Augusta 
arsenal; he went to Marietta, Georgia, on government business and 
saw much of northern Georgia and Alabama; he was in Savannah 
now and then, and many times he visited Charleston; on his return 
from a trip to his home in Ohio in 1844, he passed down the Miss- 
issippi completely through the future Confederacy and back up the 
Alabama River to Montgomery and then by rail through Macon and 
Savannah.° | 


As army life had a strong appeal to Southerners, the doors of the 
aristocrats were swung wide open for Sherman. He never experi- 
enced the feeling of being socially neglected; in fact, at times he 
had difficulty in accepting all the attention Charlestonians and other 
Southerners were attempting to give him. He wrote his brother John 
from Fort Moultrie in 1846, “I am pretty well acquainted with all 
the rich people round about, and have from them enough invitations 
for the balance of the winter.”’ The radius of his acquaintanceship 
extended far beyond the confines of Charleston harbor. He seems to 
_ have developed a social rating which would have placed him in any 
Southern “Blue Book.” At one time he was enjoying the social 
swirl at Mobile; at another he was spending a week in North Caro- 
lina attending in Wilmington the wedding of the governor’s daughter, 
mixed up with three days of dinner parties and balls. Entertainments 
out on the great plantations threw him into the midst of Southern 
romance and intensified hospitality, into the haunts of planter aris- 
_tocracy where it was bred—and also into Southern slavery as it 
actually was. The South was converging upon him with those in- 
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sidious influences which made Southern fire-eaters out of the most 
obstreperous Yankees. Sherman was too materialistic to succumb, 
he sometimes felt that he must accept invitations to avoid giving 
offense; but, nevertheless, there were some signs that the South 
might storm the citadel. He developed a great love for painting 
landscapes around Charleston, and sometimes he feared that this 
dreamy art might lead him out of the army. He showed a shocking 
weakness when he concluded that the slaves seemed to be as well 
satisfied as the masters.® 

By 1846, when Sherman was transferred to California, he had 
spent six years in the South. Through the knowledge he had gained 
of this region he carried away a certain respect and friendly feeling. 
That he was not more deeply attached was due to a very definite 
situation. The winning affection that Southern belles sometimes 
excited for themselves in Northern visitors failed with Sherman, for 
his love for Hllen Ewing, a daughter of Thomas Ewing, had been of 
long standing.” But Sherman was destined for more Southern asso- 
ciations, which were on the verge of becoming decisive in his career, 
when the Civil War broke out. After returning from California he 
was sent to New Orleans in 1852, where he established himself 
geographically and socially on Magazine Street. Within a year his 
restlessness got him out of the army and led him to California again, 
where he made a failure in the banking business. He now became a 
drifter, a ne’er-do-well, “a dead cock in the pit,” and by the summer 
of 1859, the prodigal was begging for a place in the army again. 
Don C. Buell, to whom he had written, replied that a better place than 
the army could give him might be found in the presidency of the 
Louisiana Seminary of Learning and Military Academy which was 
about to be established near Alexandria. Sherman received the ap- 
pointment and spent a pleasant year busily organizing a military 
school and training a group of young cadets, who were to use their 
knowledge later in their efforts to drive out their former teacher, 
who had turned invader.”° 


Sherman became attached to his new occupation and now began to 
hope that he had forever ended his wanderings. Louisiana also be- 
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came attached to Sherman, disregarding the fact that he was a 
Northerner and that his brother John, now in national politics, was 
hostile to slavery. Louisianians knew that their college president was 
not much excited about “the peculiar institution” and that he de- 
tested abolitionists about as heartily as did Southerners. Indeed, 
Sherman was afraid that his brother in Congress might endow the 
Sherman name with a reputation which might not be pleasing to 
Southerners. He declared to John that “practical abolition is dis- 
union, civil war, and anarchy universal on this continent,” and he 
would know why he endorsed Helper’s Impending Crisis, a book 
that appeared to be “abolition and assailing.’”’** When the war came 
Sherman was insistent that “The question of the national integrity 
and slavery should be kept distinct, for otherwise it will gradually 
become a war of extermination.””” 


It was precisely this principle of national integrity, and not hatred 
of the South or love of abolitionisms, which led Sherman in January, 
1861, to resign his college presidency and return to the North. With 
him the Union was no great fetish in itself; if secession came it would 
lead to war and disintegration unending, mixed up with servile in- 
surrection. This fear led Sherman to move out of the South; and 
when he left, it was not to join an army of rectification. On the 
verge of departure he wrote his wife, “I see every chance of long, 
confused and disorganizing Civil War, and I feel no desire to take 
a hand therein.”*? If it had appeared certain to Sherman that the 
Confederacy would have become a stable government developing in 
peace, he would likely have felt no great concern over secession. 

The consuming passion to punish the South, which seemed to have 
controlled Sherman in the midst of war, had no existence at this 
time. Having been formerly an army officer, trained at the expense 
of the government, he, of course, took more than a passing interest 
in the prospects of war. He went to Washington in early March and 
saw weakness in high places and disorganization everywhere. He 
became thoroughly disgusted. “You politicians have got things in a 
hell of a fix, and you may get them out as you best can,” he told 
his brother John, and thereupon set out for St. Louis to become 
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president of a horse-car street railway.** He spurned a commission 
shortly thereafter offered him, and let it be known that the present 
set of leaders would have to be cast aside—“at present I will not 
volunteer as a soldier or anything else.”*® Sherman wanted speed 
and efficiency in war preparation, and he saw neither. He was again 
worshipping at the shrine of his great American god efficiency. Here 
was work to be done; sentiment had no part. In early February, 
he would have Anderson re-enforced “if it costs ten thousand lives 
and every habitation in Charleston.”*® He might love Charlestonians 
as much as ever, what did that have to do with performing a duty ? 


Fort Sumter was fired upon, and now the sulking Achilles came 
out to fight; and with him blood and iron would play a part from 
the very beginning.** In May he declared, “The greatest difficulty 
in the problem now before the country is not to conquer but so 
conquer as to impress upon the real men of the South a respect for 
their conquerors.”** As the war got under way Sherman became 
hypnotized by it. He set his eyes toward victory and the ultimate 
completion of the task of saving the Union, and he refused to be 
diverted by those who would minimize the task or mollify it by soft 
considerations of the claims of humanity or too close adherence to 
the rule book. He knew that stern efficiency and tip-top speed would 
win much quicker than half-way measures—there was no need to 
argue further. This policy would make warfare harder on both sides 
as long as it lasted, but withal it would be a mercy. As condemnation 
of his prodigality in the use of men began to come in, he replied that 
the war could not be fought with breath but that hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives must perish, and he added, “Indeed do I wish I had 
been killed long since.”’® True enough the whole world was startled 
“at the awful amount of death and destruction that now stalks 
abroad,” but as for himself, he began “to regard the death and 
mangling of a couple thousand men as a small affair, a kind of 
morning dash—and it may be well that we become so hardened.””° 
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Sherman had the very modern point of view on the far-flung 
effects of warfare. By the time the war was a year old he was 
writing the Secretary of the Treasury, “The Government of the 
United States may now safely proceed on the proper rule that all in 
the South are enemies of all in the North.” It was this conception 
of warfare that aided him in staving off any compunction of con- 
science he might have had at the hard suffering he heaped upon 
the population of the South. As to the disposition of the large num- 
ber of people who were being arrested in Kentucky, he would send 
“to the Dry Tortugas, or Brazil, every one of those men, women and 
children, and encourage a new breed.’ But as for those who had 
been sniping on the boats on the Western rivers, “To secure the 
safety of the navigation of the Mississippi River I would slay mil- 
lions. On that point I am not only insane but mad.” For every 
shot fired at a river steamer he would return “a thousand 30-pound 
Parrotts into every helpless town on Red, Ouachita, Yazoo, or 
wherever a boat can float or soldier march.’”** But for no reason 
beyond the fact that the South was opposing the North, he would set 
stark starvation loose upon the land. Before beginning his Meridian 
campaign early in 1864, he wrote his wife, “We will take all pro- 
visions, and God help the starving families!” and when he had 
finished the march, he added with satisfaction, “I have done all J 
undertook,” 

Before the war was half over, the magnanimous heart and mind of 
Lincoln had suggested the re-entry of the states into the Union as 
speedily as possible. This policy looked to Sherman like another half- 
way measure, a quitting before the work was done. He was soon 
lined up unwittingly with the slowly crystallizing Radicals, who were 
gradually bending themselves to the destruction of Lincoln. In 1863 
he said, “I know that in Washington I am incomprehensible, because 
at the outset of the war I would not go it blind and rush headlong 
into war unprepared and with an utter ignorance of its extent and 
purpose. I was then construed unsound; and now that I insist on 
war, pure and simple, with no admixture of civil compromises, I am 
supposedly vindictive.”*> He considered it unwise at that time “or 
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for years to come” to give the Southern people “any civil government 
in which the local people have much to say.” Moreover he “would 
not coax them, or even meet them half-way, but make them so sick 
of war that generations would pass away before they would again 
appeal to it.” It was his belief at this time that, “All the Southern 
States will need a pure military Government for years after resist- 
ance has ceased.”*° | 

By the summer of 1864 Sherman’s theory of war had been well 
enough explained, but it had not yet been set into practice with the 
vigorous execution that Sherman had it in his power to command. 
The name of Sherman owes its widest currency to what he was 
yet to do—he would march to the sea and leave no one in doubt 
as to what shapes he could make warfare assumé. Here he carried 
out in an intensified form most of his philosophies of war. Just 
before setting out he offered this advice to General Sheridan, who 
might find it useful in the Shenandoah Valley: “I am satisfied, and 
have been all the time, that the problem of this war consists in the 
awiul fact that the present class of men who rule the South must 
be killed outright rather than in the conquest of territory. 
Therefore I shall expect you on any and all occasions to make bisody 
results.”’?" 

Then Sherman set out with the bold assumption that the people of 
Georgia individually willed the war and that if they did not like 
what was in store for them, “they and their relatives must stop the 
war.” He wrote Grant his well-known article of faith, “Unless 
we can repopulate Georgia it is useless to occupy it; but the utter 
destruction of its roads, houses, and people will cripple their military 
resources. . . . JI can make the march and make Georgia 
howl.’””? But in his field orders he suggested that devastation should 
be based somewhat on the degree of hostility encountered.*° It was 
extremely difficult to control 60,000 soldiers marching unopposed 
through a rich country. The invasion came to be looked upon as a 
vast rough picnic, and the terrible effectiveness of this machine of 
destruction soon led Sherman to forget to enforce his orders against 
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straggling and pillaging.** He could not get away from his funda- 
mental conception of the all-inclusive diet that war should feed upon. 
After he had reached Savannah he wrote to Halleck, “We are not only 
fighting hostile armies, but a hostile people, and must make old 
and young, rich and poor, feel the hard hand of war, as well as their 
organized armies.”*? As if there were yet new engines of destruction 
held in reserve, Sherman wrote as he was about to enter South Caro- 
lina, “The truth is, the whole army is burning with an insatiable 
desire to wreak vengeance upon South Carolina. I almost tremble 
at her fate, but feel that she deserves all that is in store for her.”** 
When he found himself on one of Howell Cobb’s plantations in 
Georgia, he instructed his army “‘to spare nothing,” and on the march 
through South Carolina, one chilly night he consumed in the blazing 
fireplace the furniture of “one of those splendid South Carolina 
estates where the proprietors had formerly dispensed hospitality that 
distinguished the régime of that proud State.’** This nineteenth 
century efficiency expert told with evident delight of his march 
through Georgia, how he “‘could look forty miles in each direction 


and see the smoke rolling up.”’* 


Sherman’s war record was not nearly so cruel as some of his 
widely expressed intentions would indicate. There is no evidence 
that in his most destructive moments he ever permitted his army 
to slay non-combatants or that his army ever desired to do so, al- 
though he had solemnly written Sheridan that the correct method 
was to kill the people rather than conquer the territory. To repeat, 
it was not inborn cruelty that prompted Sherman in his war meas- 
ures; it was his idea of effective warfare. It was his conception 
of the best method by which to perform a given duty. He firmly 
believed that his system would win the war in the shortest time, 
and therefore be a blessing to both North and South. He tried hard 
to establish the point that war was war and not popularity-seeking, 
and that when peace should come he would be the first to offer the 
helping hand of friendship. Though at times he ran off into wild 
ravings, which appeared to be prompted by motives of revenge, he 
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was more nearly his normal self when in his correspondence with 
the city council over his contemplated destruction of Atlanta he 
declared, “But, my dear sirs, when peace does come, you may call 
upon me for any thing. Then will I share with you the last cracker, 
and watch with you to shield your homes and families against dangers 
from any quarter.”’*® 

Sherman was soon to be given a chance to demonstrate how sincere 
he was in these protestations of friendship for the South. After 
sweeping across South Carolina he entered North Carolina just as 
Grant was preparing to move to Lee’s destruction. In the latter part 
of March he attended a conference with Lincoln and Grant on the 
“River Queen” at City Point, Virginia. It was evident that the 
Confederate armies would soon be surrendering, and now the ques- 
tion of procedure was discussed. No definite detailed terms were laid 
down by Lincoln, but he very clearly stated that the sooner the sur- 
render came the better he would be pleased. He was hopeful that 
there would be very little more bloodshed, and he hoped intelligent 
efforts would be made to prevent another battle. He would be very 
lenient to the Confederates, especially as regarded their civil gov- 
ernments.*’ Sherman now returned to his army in North Carolina 
with his thoughts revolving around another great stroke which would 
appeal to the imagination as much as his march to the sea had done. 
Though a military man with a bitter contempt for politicians, he 
would now turn statesman and apply the same efficiency in making 
peace which he had employed in making war. Just as his policy 
in war demanded stern straightforward fighting, so in peace it 
called for honest friendship and consideration for the vanquished. 

Now as peacemaker Sherman stirred up as much consternation and 
bitter hostility in the North as he had in the South in the réle of 
warmaker. When he had first set out to the sea he had offered 
Georgia protection and pay for all food consumed if the governor 
would withdraw the state from the war. Now a much greater oppor- 
tunity was about to present itself. As he neared Raleigh he reassured 
the panicky state officials that they should remain in charge of civil 
affairs. Lee had surrendered; what would Johnston do? A confer- 
ence was arranged and terms were ultimately drawn up agreeable to 
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both commanders. Sherman was about to do something of more 
widespread consequence than the surrender of Lee to Grant. He 
would not simply receive the surrender of Johnston alone; he would 
sign terms which would bring peace from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. All Confederate opposition should cease immediately and 
in return he would grant the former Confederacy the following 
terms: The various armies should deposit their arms in the respective 
state capitals, subject to the call of the United States but nevertheless 
to be used if necessary in maintaining order. The present state gov- 
ernments in the Confederacy should continue as formerly by their 
officials merely taking the oath of allegiance to the United States 
government. Federal courts should be set going, and the people were 
to enjoy their ancient political rights and franchises and their prop- 
erty, not to be disturbed as long as they remained at peace.** An 
enemy in war, in peace a friend. He ordered General Wilson, who 
was raiding certain parts of the South, to desist—“‘now that war had 
ceased, it was our solemn duty to protect, instead of plunder.”” 
With the coming of peace there was not the slightest trace of vin- 
dictiveness in Sherman. He not only wished the people all the hap- 
piness peace could bring, but he sincerely hoped that the leaders, 
whom a year before he had said should be exterminated, would be 
able to make their escape from the vengeance of those who would 
arrest them and try them for treason. 

Again was Sherman called mad—and worse. And this time, by his 
friends. His terms were violently disapproved by Stanton and Hal- 
leck and forthwith rejected, and their author was technically removed 
from command of the army that had marched to the sea. He had 
turned traitor in the hour of victory! Johnston then surrendered 
on the terms Grant had given Lee. Sherman felt that he had been 
badly used by the politicians—especially by Stanton. He had given 
terms easily inferred from what Lincoln had said at City Point and 
from what Lincoln had done in Virginia directly following Lee’s 
surrender. He still believed that the government had made a mistake 
in disallowing his terms. He wrote Grant with some sarcasm for 
the politicians, “It is true that non-combatants, men who sleep in 
comfort and serenity, while we watch on.the distant lines, are better 
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able to judge than we poor soldiers, who rarely see a newspaper, 
hardly hear from our families, or stop long enough to draw our pay. 
I envy not the task of ‘reconstruction,’ and am delighted that the 
Secretary of War has relieved me of it.’’*° 


Throughout the period of reconstruction Sherman looked with dis- 
gust on the course the dominant party was taking. He considered the 
Radical reconstructionists wrong on almost every point; he would 
keep himself as far away as possible from the whole saternalia of 
trickery and corruption. He declared, ‘‘Washington is as corrupt as 
Hell, made so by the looseness and extravagance of war. I will avoid 
it as a pest house.”** His contempt for politicians was heightened 
as he saw the reconstruction measures developing. When his name 
had been suggested in 1864 for the presidency he wrote, ‘I would 
receive a sentence to be hung and damned with infinitely more com- 
posure than to be the executive of this nation.”** He looked with 
misgivings at Grant’s shift into politics. His agreement in the main 
with Johnson’s position in the contest over reconstruction won for him 
the highest regards of the president and led Johnson to offer him the 
secretaryship of war. 


His first disagreement with the Radical reconstructionists grew out 
of his long-standing attitude toward the Negro. He had spurned aboli- 
tionism in 1861, and during the war he had shown his contempt for 
Negro soldiers. Now at the end of the war, with his low estimate 
of the Negro race he looked upon the mounting cry for Negro suf- 
frage as a crime against light. He wrote in May, 1865, “Stanton 
wants to kill me because I do not favor the scheme of declaring the 
negroes of the South, now free, to be loyal voters, whereby politicians 
may manufacture just so much more pliable electioneering material. 
The Negroes don’t want to vote. They want to work and enjoy 
property, and they are no friends of the Negro who seek to compli- 
cate him with new prejudices.’’** His opposition to Negro suffrage 
naturally led him to support white supremacy. When Johnson was 
having his first open battle with the Radicals over the Freedmen’s 
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Bureau, Sherman set down as an article of faith, ‘““The white men of 
this country will control it, and the negro, in mass, will occupy a 
subordinate place as a race.”** 

Sherman believed the reconstruction of the Southern States to be 
very simple. He had acted his views in his terms to General John- 
ston—the spell of war was broken; now reconstruction need not wait 
“for years to come.”” He would have no military governments in the 
South ; they were “awkward and expensive.” Furthermore there was 
no need for them: “The South is broken and ruined and appeals 
to our pity. To ride the people down with persecutions and military 
exactions would be like slashing away at the crew of a sinking ship.”* 
Sherman believed that he had a background of experience in the 
South which warranted him in saying that he knew Southern people. 
He knew that the South wanted peace and that it would make no 
trouble. He declared that the country might look for “outbreaks in 
Ohio quicker than in Georgia and Mississippi.’”** And he knew 
“that all men of substance South sincerely want peace, and I do 
not believe they will resort to war again during this century.’*’ He 
not only believed in white supremacy in the South, but he also be- 
lieved in Confederate supremacy—“for some time the marching of 
state Governments must be controlled by the same class of whites as 
went into the Rebellion against us. ae 

Sherman’s attitude on reconstruction was not based exclusively on 
cold reasoning detached from personalities. He had a friendly regard 
for the South, the region he had so thoroughly devastated in war, 
and the South was not without a certain friendly feeling toward 
Sherman. He did not forget his Louisiana associations. During the 
war he brought about the exchange of one of his former professor 
colleagues who had been captured, and later he used his good offices 
in having restored to Thomas O. Moore, the Louisiana governor dur- 
ing his college presidency, a plantation which had been confiscated. 
His old college associates remembered him with feelings of friend- 
ship. They asked him for a painting of himself which they might 
hang in the college library. Sherman responded and also sent many 
books for the library.*° He returned from Mexico in 1866 through 
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the Mississippi Valley and visited the scenes of some of his recent 
raids. Many people met him “in the most friendly spirit.” Even 
amongst the bleak chimney stacks and broken railways of Jackson, 
Mississippi, grim reminders of his recent visit, many people pressed 
to see him “and evinced their natural curiosity, nothing more.”” 
In 1869 he was received with warm cordiality in New Orleans and 
at other places in Louisiana. The friendly feeling extended to the 
point of refusing to permit the General to pay his steamer fare or 
hotel bills. So rapid and complete a healer was time that when he 
passed northward, he was invited by Jackson and Canton, towns he 
had once laid waste, to pay them a visit. 

It has been Sherman’s fate to be most widely remembered for 
only an incident in his career. His famous march to the sea was 
illustrative of a principle which has not been generally recognized, 
and, therefore, the meaning of the march has been misunderstood. 
His policy of utter destruction of everything that could be put to 
warlike use, was the keystone of his strategy. He was fighting not to 
prolong the war, but to hasten its end. To give up the most effective 
weapon in securing his object would have been to him little less than 
treason. Sherman also believed that this policy would not only 
operate to starve the South into submission, but taking a hint from 
the French Reign of Terror he felt that it would also smother the 
proud spirit and break the morale of the Confederates through the 
operation of that psychological engine of destruction called fear. But 
the wartime Sherman must be balanced against the man in peace- 
times—otherwise the picture is wholly distorted. Sherman was hon- 
est, straightforward, outspoken—he was not cruel nor did he have 
the instincts of a barbarian. He had a big heart, filled with a great 
deal of kindness for his fellowman. To him, war must be fought 
effectively or not at all. An enemy in war, in peace a friend. 
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